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west of it in a division which may well be called the Central Phil- 
ippines. Bojol and Cebu have large amounts of limestone rock 
thrown up in steep ridges, and this has probably caused their great 
richness in land shells, of which each valley seems to possess a spe- 
cies. The shallow strait between these islands is rich in sea life, 
and a week spent in the little island of Waiming produced a fine 
collection of corals, echinoderms and sea shells. Crinoids were 
abundant in the shallow water, and of several species ; they were 
usually partly protected among the branches of living corals, but 
sometimes fastened, mouth upward, to stones and coral masses. An 
immense spiny star-fish was slowly crawling over the coral stems, 
digesting the polyps as he went, and leaving a broad white track 
of dead coral behind him. Eeturning to Cebu, we packed our col- 
lections, and left them to be forwarded by sailing ship to New 
York, and took passage on the last of March for Saman and Leite r 
the most eastern islands of the group. 



THE DERIVATION OF THE DOMESTIC POLLED 

BREEDS. 

BY R. C. AULD, F. Z. 8. 

(Continued from page 509.) 

WHAT part had these polled cattle of the parks in the origin of 
the existing domestic breeds of Britain, now so numerously 
represented in this country ? Instances have been enumerated of 
the existence in widely scattered places of polled cattle of various 
descriptions. Out of all these did any survive and become aggre- 
gated more into certain localities, and thence evolved into separate 
and distinct breeds ? The connection of the park cattle with these 
breeds of polled cattle in their former and present state will here be 
traced. 

Sir Richard Owen, in advocating his theory as to the origin of 
British cattle, which is at variance with that of Darwin, Lyell, 
Nilson, Riitimeyer, etc, says : " Had the Bos primigenius been the 
same we might have expected the Highland and Welsh cattle to 
have retained some of the characteristics of their great progenitors, 
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and to have been distinguished from other domestic breeds by their 
superior size and the length of their horns. The Kyloes and the 
runts are, on the contrary, remarkable for their small size, and are 
characterised either by short horns, as in the Bos longifrons, or the 
entire absence of these weapons." 

With all due respect to Sir Richard, exception must be taken to 
his ideas as to the characterisation of the Welsh and Highland 
cattle. Has he ever seen either race at the Smithfield Show at 
London, or other National Shows, or on their native heath ? If he 
had he would not have fallen into the error of characterising these 
cattle as of small size, or short horned, or wanting in the charac- 
teristics of their progenitors, the Uri. If he had seen them as 
they may be seen, he must have been convinced that they do possess 
the strongest claims to such descent of any existing race, in respect 
of size, length of horn, and general characteristics. This is the 
common error that many have fallen into, not having seen repre- 
sentative or real specimens of the breed. How many animal forms 
have not large and small associated varieties or species? This 
needs no illustration. Besides, " size " depends not always on 
species, but on environment. That these small and large Scotch 
horned correspond respectively with longifrons and itrus, we 
believe, however, is true. 

Contrast with Owen's ideas the practical knowledge of Professor 
Low. In his " Domesticated Animals " he says : " These English 
White Forest breeds have merged in the common breeds of the 
country." He believes, however, that the same animals are yet to 
be found in that part of the Kingdom where we should naturally 
look for the existence of an indigenous race of cattle, viz., beyond 
the Severn, in Wales, and in the West Highlands. 

" The mountain breeds of Scotland," he says, " are identical with 
those which formerly inhabited the woods of that country, which, 
we have seen, were the ancient Uri, and which we may term the 
White Forest breed." He has also some excellent remarks on the 
comparative size of the Urus and his modern representative, which 
are too long to quote. But he says : " The size of the Pembroke 
cattle is that of the larger class of the breed of the West Highlands 
of Scotland " — which corresponds with all practical breeders' know- 
ledge on the subject. 
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We may leave Low here with the following quotations : " Thu$ 
we have all the evidence which the question admits of, that no real 
distinction exists between the wild oxen of the parks and those 
which have for ages been subjected to domestication in the same 
country, and that these wild oxen are no other than the Uri of the 
ancient forests of Europe." 

" Thus were the Uri of the Scottish forests driven from the woods 
which they inhabited, destroyed, or made captive. Part, indeed, 
had been preserved in some of the religious houses, their flesh being 
more esteemed than that of * their ain tame bestial/ But with the 
destruction of the ancient establishments, the oxen were dispersed, 
destroyed, or mingled with the common races. In a few places only 
they seem to have been preserved without intermixture — chiefly in 
the parks of the Dukes of Queensberry at Drumlanrig, and of the 
Dukes of Hamilton, at the Chace of Cadzow. Those at Drumlan- 
rig were, many years ago, destroyed by order of the late Duke of 
Queensberry. Those at the noble park of Hamilton are yet in 
existence, preserved with care." He describes them as " indubitably 
descendents of the ancient race," and as to their size says they are 
in that respect the same as the cattle of the West Highlands. 

For convenience I continue from last chapter the consideration 
of the Scottish parks. And it is necessary in this investigation to 
examine these somewhat closely, so as to obtain a proper definition 
of their limits, and to exhibit the direct connection they had with 
the polled breeds of to-day. 

Sir W. Jardine, Bt., (Naturalists' Library, Vol. IV.), makes 
these remarks in describing the " White Urus, or Hamilton Breed 
of Wild Cattle": "The Caledonia Sylva, or Caledonia Forest, 
extended from Stirling through Monteith and Strathorne to Athol 
and Lochaber. It is described by old authors as dividing the Picts 
from the Scots, and, being well furnished with game, especially 
with the fierce white bulls and kine, it was the place of both their 
huntings and of their greatest controversies. The Roman historians 
delight .much to talk of the furious white bulls which the Forest 
of Caledonia brought forth. .... At what period the present 
breed was introduced to the royal chase at Cadzow cannot now be 
well ascertained. It is well known that the Cummings [Earls of 
Buchan] were at one period proprietors of Cadzow and Cumber- 
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nauld, and it is likely that in their time the white eattle were in 
both places. But, be that as it may, they have long been extir- 
pated in Cumbernauld, while they have been preserved in great 
perfection at Hamilton." 

This description of ancient u Caledon," given by Jardine cor- 
rectly from the earliest historians, should be remembered. For, 
more latterly, authorities, even such as Sir Walter Scott, described 
the Caledonian Forest as extending over a territory of which 
" Cadzow and Chillingham are but the extremities," " which in 
ruder times was a continuous forest, the white cattle being the 
remnants of those herds of Tauri sylvestres, described by early Scot- 
tish writers as abounding in the forests of Caledonia." ' 

This latter region, as a look at any map showing the boundaries 
of the different regions in these early times * will show, was the 
ancient Strathclyde — the western portion of southern Scotland and 
northern England, the adjacent portions on the eastern side of 
England and Scotland being Northumbria, while " Caledonia," 
so says the writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, " lies to the 
north of the Forth," but must include the region of the Clyde 
which flows north. This Caledonia in the west — called Dalriada 
— came to be inhabited by the Irish Scot or Gael, while the east 
remained Pictish. These Dalriadans were the great Scots about 
whom historians have had so much to do. The Galloway, " Wild 
Scots," were afterwards conquered by the true Scots of Dalriada, 
the name Galloway not indicating the composition, but the con- 
queror, of the Pictish inhabitants. The Pict, that is, of the east 
or northeast, " came from Scythia — that is, North Germany — as 
their own legends tell, which was undoubtedly peopled by Celts 
before it was peopled by Germans." 

Let us, then, look at the park herds in Scotland — the Hamilton, 
the Ardrossan, the Drumlanrig. The first is located in the great 
Caledonian region defined by Jardine, Storer, Harting and others, 
as above. The two last belonged to ancient Galloway' The 
Ardrossan and Drumlanrig (Duke of Buccleugh) were homed; the 
Hamilton was polled. The significance of these facts will appear 
when the history, literature and philology of the two regions are 
examined. 

i See Skene's " Celtic Scotland ." 
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The parks became enclosed in ancient times, and with the 
enclosing the wild cattle became enclosed also. These cattle 
were the Uri of the north, . whose originating source was the 
ancient cattle of Cumbernauld, near Stirling. These then becam e 
extinct, having, been scattered, part being preserved in the polled 
cattle of Hamilton. 

"The wild bull of the north had, therefore, anciently free access 
to the whole of southern Scotland, and to the mountains, wastes 
and forests of northern England also." l The Cumbernauld 
extinct herd " thus connects north and south ; the wild bull of the 
old Caledonian Forest north of Stirling with the Hamilton wild 
cattle, and with those which inhabited, as described by Scott, the 
continuous mountain ranges and the innumerable forests which 
formerly extended from Hamilton to Chillingham." Hamilton 
was thus near the fountain-head. Their representatives at Cadzow, 
and over the north, were polled. This territory was the pasture 
region of the polled cattle of Fife, Angus, Aberdeen, etc. At 
Drumlanrig, in the pasture ground of the Galloway, they were 
horned — in that indicating the character of the original Galloway 
breed. 

Take now the Hamilton battle possessing as its hunting 
ground all northward. These were the famous white bulls of 
Caledon, descended, as all authorities agree, from Bos urus; and 
which were also by all historical accounts polled. This herd 
belonged, before the days of the Bruce, to the Cummings— the 
great but unfortunate Earls of Buchan. 

But further, Hamilton Palace was the seat of the Douglas- 
Hamiltons, Dukes of Hamilton and Brandon, who represented 
through the male line the great Douglases, Earls of Angus. Here, 
therefore, we have the Hamilton (Cadzow) herd connected in the 
closest manner with the shires of Aberdeen (Buchan) and Angus. 
Hence are traced the roots of the Aberdeen- Angus breed of polled 
cattle, firmly spread over the more lowland portions of the Caledo- 
nian region. And it is a further historical fact that it was from 
royal Kildrummy, in Aberdeenshire, after his spoliation of the 
Cummings, that King Robert the Bruce, in the thirteenth century, 

1 See " Wild White Cattle of Great Britain ;" also" Domesticated Ani- 
mals of Britain." 
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issued to hunt the wild bulls of the Caledonian forest, which 
region extended thus from royal Kildrummy to royal Stirling. 

The origin of the name Caledonian is derived from the word 
Colder, signifying the hazel brush. In the Transactions of the 
Highland Society, Vol. XVII., 1885, it is stated that in Lanark- 
shire, in which the Hamilton herd is situated, " fifty years ago 
some had cows of the native or Calder breed ; others crosses with 
these and Ayrshires." The word Kyloe, also, is derived from the 
name of this forest region, the word meaning cows of the woods — 
both words having one root in common. 

The Drumlanrig and Ardrossan herds are extinct. These herds 
were horned [the latter having latterly become polled on the intro- 
duction of polled bulls from Hamilton.] And just as the Aber- 
deen-Angus had their roots in the Caledonian polled varieties 
represented by the Hamiltons, so had the Galloway its foundation 
from the same horned cattle that became enclosed at Drumlanrig. 

Drumlanrig Castle, in Dumfriesshire, is located in the valley of 
the Nith, between Hamilton and the Firth of Solway, but nearer 
the latter. The owners of this castle were that branch of the house 
of Douglas which enjoyed successively the titles of Earls, Marquises 
and Dukes of Queensberry. The Duke of Buccleugh, as heir 
general, is Duke of Queensberry, and possesses Drumlanrig. 

While, as will be seen, Hamilton was transferred to the Angus- 
Douglases on the extinction of the Comyns by Bruce, Cumber- 
nauld, likewise owned by the Comyns, became transferred by Bruce 
to Sir Robert Fleming, who was the ancestor of the Earls of Wig- 
ton, and it was probably during the time of Queen Mary, when 
the Flemings were out of favor at court, that the remnants of the 
Cumbernauld herd got dispersed, and some might have been trans- 
ferred to Dumfriesshire. 

Anyhow the Drumlanrig herd also went by the name of the 
Wild Caledonian Cattle. They were white with black points. Mr- 
Dickinson, in his Essay " On the Farming of Cumberland," pub- 
lished 1852, identifies the Drumlanrig cattle also with the Caledo- 
nian Forest Wild Cattle. The herd has been long extinct. Drum- 
lanrig was located at the foot of these wild hills, which extending 
throughout southern Scotland, were the ancient haunts of the 
Scottish bull. " Castle Dangerous," which Scott describes as among 
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the mountains which gave shelter to the wild bull, is not far off. 
These horned cattle, mixed with the local Bos longifrons, probably 
gave origin to the modern breed of cattle of that region. 

It was in the late Duke of Buccleugh's knowledge that his favor- 
ite race of Galloways — of which he was the champion — was, up 
to the®middle of last century, a horned race ; and he, true conserva- 
tive, deplored the change. Perhaps the change had been wrought 
in a similar manner to that of the Ardrossan herd; or by some 
influence of the territorial magnates on their acquirement by 
political means of a connection with a country containing among 
its wild cattle many of the polled variety. 

The climate of Galloway region is described by writers on the 
breed, explaining thus the coarse hair that is a characteristic of the 
Galloway, as very humid. And we see also the result of this 
humidity in the coarse horns of the historical breed. 

Darwin quotes Prof. Low as to humidity of climate producing 
hair in abundance ; and Youatt has also stated the correlation 
between coarse hair and horn. "We can thus see how a humid 
climate/' says Darwin, " might act on the horns — in the first, place 
directly on the skin and hair, and secondly by correlation on the 
horns." While the Galloway men themselves explain the finer 
coat of the Aberdeen from " the drier " climate. 

And there is an absolute dearth of any collateral evidence, deriv- 
able from local literature, philology, sculpture, etc., to indicate the 
non-existence of horns in this ancient breed ; the tradition, as will 
be shown, being that they were anciently universally horned. 

Aberdeen-Angus Breed. 

As the lowlands of the Caledonian region belong entirely to the 
counties associated with this breed, and as the breed from the earli- 
est times was the same foundation, the maol Kyloe, the Hamilton 
polled, the dodded of the Meigle sculptured stones, the homyls of 
King Kenneth's time, and the hornless neat of T. Kirke, etc., must 
be accepted as the progenitors of this world-famous race of cattle* 
Formerly everything connected with the history of the breed was 
wrapped in obscurity — they being an unknown breed (to the out- 
side world) in a terra incognita. I have in this investigation; 
brought forward here what is new or of such importance as the 
subject required. 
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Investigators, in their researches into the history of this breed, 
have been chagrined to find in the first or second of the Surveys 
of the County of Aberdeen, drawn up for the Board of Agriculture, 
that no mention is made of any of the native breeds as being horn- 




Pio. 1.— Skull (in possession of the author) of the imported Aberdeen Angus prize 
bull Justice (1462), 8 years old, died on the property of Judge J. S. Goodwin, Beloit, 
Kansas. Height of skull, 20 inches. (From a photograph.) 



This, now, is regarded as remarkable, and more so for the 
reason that the author of the first Survey was a man of consider- 
able repute, Dr. James Anderson. The first series of these surveys 
were, however, written chiefly from the strict agricultural point of 
view. The live-stock was undesignedly overlooked. So much, 
however, did this prove to be the case that a second series was 
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organized for the purpose of rectifying the mistake. There were 
about ten years between the two series. 

The first Survey of the Agriculture of Aberdeenshire, by Dr« 
James Anderson, of Monkshill, in the Buchan district, was pub- 
lished in 1794. The author never mentions horn or hornless in 
describing the two breeds that come in for notice. One of these 
can, however, be identified with the old long-horned Aberdeenshire 
breed, described as being fine and rich milkers; the other, men- 
tioned as the cattle of Buchan, which can be identified by the evi- 
dence of his own household as the native low-country polled 
Buchan. He gives good general testimony to the high character of 
the latter. 

James Anderson, LL.D., was born near Edinburgh, 1730; died 
in London, 1808. He farmed extensively in the Buchan district 
of Aberdeenshire. He was a voluminous writer, and is thus 
referred to by Darwin ("Variations of Animals and Plants," second 
edition, Vol. I.): " Another ingenious writer, though not a natur- 
alist, with a bold defiance of everything known on geographical 
distribution, infers that the sheep of Great Britain alone were the 
descendants of eleven endemic British forms ! " Yet he was quoted 
largely by others. Having resided so long in Buchan, it seemed 
incredible that such a man, such a ready observer, even though not 
a naturalist, should have escaped noticing, in some way, the special 
peculiarity — as hornlessness was apparently to him — of the cattle of 
that region, named, indeed, from that peculiarity itself, Buchan Hum- 
lies, from time immemorial. So it appeared to the general student. 
But, for the reasons mentioned, it appeared to me that he must have 
made some such allusion. So I carefully examined all his works 
likely to contain anything of the nature sought. In his "Kecrea- 
tions in Agriculture and Natural History, etc.," completed in six 
volumes, I find him descanting thus (p. 67, Vol. I., published 
1799, " On Varieties of Animals: an enquiry into the nature of that 
department of Natural History which is called Varieties among 
Animals, etc., with some cursory hints upon the same term as 
"applied to Vegetables"): "If a chance individual be produced 
that is of a large size, or particular make of body, the descendants of 
that individual, if mated with one having similar peculiarities, will 
be of the same kind. The same thing will happen if it have a 
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tendency to fatten more kindly, to yield a greater or smaller quan- 
tity of milk, to lay fat on a particular part of the body, to produce 
more or less tallow, to be more or less hardy, or any other peculi- 
arity. Even accidental blemishes may thus be perpetuated. If a 
hornless individual be born of a hornless breed of creatures, 1 this 
may give rise to a whole tribe of hornless beasts of that kind, 
which will propagate their like with as little deviation as takes 
place in the original stock. If a kind of creature that usually 
carries two horns chance to produce one with three, four, or six 
horns, you may thus obtain a breed having many horns. Thus we 
are able to account for those families or breeds of domestic animals 
which differ in regard to certain particulars of the kind above spe- 
cified, and which, when once introduced [or appearing] into a cer- 
tain district, have a tendency to continue themselves in that district 
for a great length of time if considerable pains be not taken to alter 
it. The means of altering such a breed are, however, from the facts 
here stated, clear and obvious ; nor can it be effected with certainty 
but by a change of blood, or an intermixture of breeds. If the 
qualities of the peculiar breed are excellent, the means of improv- 
ing it are equally obvious, the selecting of the best individual of 
that breed, and which have the wished-for qualities in a higher 
degree than the ordinary, to breed from ; and, if they be done with 
ease and judgment, its effect will be certain and by no means liable 
to any kind of doubt." The reference in the Index to the above 
passage is : " Hornless breeds of cattle, how % produced." The 
above affords a good deal. In the first place Dr. Anderson 
regarded cattle without horns a blemish. This would prove that he 
was unacquainted with any other polled breeds, if such there were, 
in Scotland. If he had, he would not have been able to regard 
it as a blemish. Secondly, that these polled creatures had continued 
in that district for a great length of time, and had occurred indige- 
nously previously to his advent in the country at any rate, which 
would take us back to the beginning of the century (1700), 

1 1 would direct attention to the use of this word creatures^ which 
sounds so peculiar to an old country man, and to the new comer to this 
country, for I found it used pronounced '* critturs" to describe cattle. 
Thus in America the original usage of the word is maintained, like so 
many others. Indeed, as I show, from the Index reference, Dr. Ander- 
son uses the word, also, to describe cattle. 
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Thirdly, he was one of a number (it will be seen, from the means 
he recommended, at that early date, to eradicate a blemish) who 
were doing their best to obliterate the old native polled race of 
such a good quality. He was isolated in Buchan, with only the 
Buchan Polled breed before his eyes, surprised at the want of the 
horns he found there to be indigenous, and thus attempted to ex- 
plain an " isolated" instance, as he thought it; whereas, if he had 
had a wider acquaintance with the innumerable polled races that 
had existed in all time, he would have attempted some more scien- 
tific explanation — one which I may say here, remembering Dar- 
win's allusion to him, has escaped or baffled that prince of natural- 
ists himself. 

But the " hornless breed of Buchan creatures " survived the 
attempt made to obliterate the blemish which had existed for such 
a length of time, up till 1799, and which had now been setting the 
fashion for all breeds. Dr. Anderson's overseer, who began to deal 
in 1801, has recorded the existence of polled cattle in Buchan 
during Dr. Anderson's time, and since then they have become the 
most famous of polled races. 

Now I have brought Dr. Anderson into line, and made him 
yield testimony to the early existence of the polled cattle of Aber- 
deenshire, which is about the most important piece of evidence that 
has been produced on this subject, and is most interesting. 

The Galloway Breed. 

Up to about the beginning of the last quarter of last century 
the Galloway cattle were horned, and during the middle of that 
century were " universally " so. The earliest certain account of them 
as polled is given by Marshall, who wrote in 1782. He says that 
the best were at that date mostly polled. Andrew Wight, in 1746, 
mentions them more promiscuously. 

The late Sir B. T. Brandreth Gibbs, Hon. Secretary of the Smith- 
field Club, etc., etc., as General Superintendent of the British Agri- 
cultural Section of the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878, in the 
" Short Introductory Notes on Some of the Principal Breeds of 
Cattle, Sheep and Pigs," written by him and prefixed to the Cata- 
logue of the British Section, says: " Occasionally some have small 
'slugs' or stumps, which are not affixed to the skull/' Dr, Mem- 
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ing, 1812, wrote similarly about the existence of these " slugs " then, 
and is quoted by Boyd-Dawkins as evidence of the last appearances 
in this ancient breed of a reminiscence of its former character. But 
Youatt twenty years later notices them, and in 1878 Sir B. T. Gibbs 
also. The above facts are of scientific interest, showing the trans- 
formation of an ancient race from the horned to polled state. Pro- 
fessor Boyd-Dawkins has likewise favored me with the following 
notes : — 

" The only historical account of the origin of the British polled 
cattle with which I am acquainted is in the letter of the late Lord 
Selkirk to which you allude. Lord Selkirk was a man of remark- 
able ability, and one of the best of the Scotch lairds, and is not 
likely to have made any important slip. I have no doubt that his 
account of the breeding out of the horns is substantially accurate, 
so far as relates to the Galloway cattle. Moreover, on referring 
to Youatt, p. 155, I find incidental evidence that Lord Selkirk is 
right." 

" Oral testimony," says Mr. David McCrae, author of a history 
of Galloway cattle, " handed down to these men from the Galloway 
breeders of last century, is valuable and reliable." So the letter 
from the late Earl of Selkirk, F.R.S., written to Prof. Boyd-Dawkins 
is of particular value. Boyd-Dawkins in introducing it says : " The 
polled or hornless cattle of the present day have undoubtedly been 
derived, through careful breeding, of the horned cattle. The Gal- 
loway breed has lost its horns principally through the care of the 
grandfather of the present Earl of Selkirk, to whom I am indebted 
for the account given in full below. Some fifty or sixty years 
were consumed in bringing this animal to its present shape and 
form." The letter is as follows ; it is dated March 6, 1867 : — 

"I have no distinct written record about the way the horns 
of the Galloway cattle were ' bred out/ as we cattle-breeders say. 
The breed 150 years ago was not generally polled, i.e., without 
horns, though there was always a good many polled ones amongst 
them. Polled ones are found in every breed. My informant was 
an old man who died about thirty years ago, he being then nearly 
ninety. He was the son of the man who tended the cows of my 
grandfather, and had been employed among cattle all his life ; in 
his old age, while still able to work, he tended my cows. His 
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name was James McKinnan, and he was a man whose recollections 
seemed always remarkably clear. He had been with cattle as far 
as Norfolk, to St. Faith's fair ; he told me that in the days of his 
childhood, a Norfolk feeder, who bought many of the Galloway 
cattle, fancied those without horns, and would give 2s. 6c?. or so 
more for a polled than a horned beast. This set the fashion, and 
the people began first to look for polled bulls, and none other; 
then they preferred polled cows, etc., to breed from, and thus the 
change was effected in, I believe from fifty to sixty years. The 
horns of the Galloway beast were very ugly, drooping, and as thick 
at the point as at the root. I have myself seen one or two beasts 
with horns like that ; but nowadays, when horns appear they are 
generally traced to some with a cross with the Irish breed. Those 
that are born polled have a lump in the centre of the forehead, 
which is very hard, and will break another bull's skull for him." 




Fig. 2.—" Galloway Heifer exhibited at Lord Somerville's cattle show. 1806."— 
From the Complete Grazier, 1816, 

The late E. Gibson, Assistant Curator of the Museum of Science 
and Art, Edinburgh, Scotland, in the article "Cattle," in the last 
edition of " Encyclopaedia Britannica," arranges British cattle into 
three classes : " (1) Polled cattle, an artificial variety, which may be 
produced by selection; thus, the polled cattle of Galloway had 
small horns so late as the middle of last century, but by only 
breeding from bulls with shortest horns, the grandfather of the 
present Earl of Selkirk succeeded in entirely removing these appen- 
dages." Gibson was arguing from the history of only one instance. 

Aiton, in his Survey of Ayrshire, 1813, says : "According to 
tradition, the Galloway cows were, in ancient times, uniformly pro- 
vided with horns." 
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There were numerous introductions of foreign blood into Gallo- 
way ; to give an instance : " Admiral Keith Stewart lately intro- 
duced [into Galloway] a beautiful Argyllshire bull, which he con- 
sidered to have made the greatest improvement of any on the coun- 
try breed " (Agr. Eep. of Galloway, p. 22). That does not look as 
if the breed was polled. And Aiton says, " Stories were told of 
bulls being brought from England — north and west — which ban- 
ished their [the Galloways'] horns for them." Some also think that 
it was on the introduction of the Irish moyl that the polled char- 
acter dates. As Gilbert shows, there was a continuous interchange 
of cattle between the border counties of England and Scotland. 

And,as shown by Storer, Low, and the early historians, and our- 
selves, the tendency of cattle was continually from the north of 
Scotland to the south, and not vice versa. So that it is difficult to 
trace a straight line descent for the Galloway, as can be done for 
the Aberdeen- Angus, whose country was never so invaded. The 
latter were the real ranche cattle of early Britain, and were the first 
to open up the highways from the north to the south. 

The Norfolk and Suffolk Red Polled Breed. 

This East Anglian breed of polled cattle is an amalgamation 
between the "old Norfolk" horned race and the "old Suffolk" 
polled. The latter could hardly escape having "acquired its horn- 
less character from contact with the white variety maintained at 
some of the old establishments in the district," i.e., the herds of 
polled cattle in the parks already described. It was not till 1846 
that there had been such an amalgamation between the old Suffolk 
with the old Norfolk as to entitle the two varieties to be recognized 
as one breed. There is in the lobby at Raynham Hall a picture of 
Starling, a cow of the old Norfolk breed, in the thirty-sixth year 
of her age, which preserves to us the apparent character of this old 
breed. 

Mr. R. E. Loffi; gives the following account of the evolution of 
this race : — 

"The origin of the present breed of Eed Polls is perfectly well 
known. About a hundred years ago the native cow of Norfolk, a 
variety peculiar to the county, of a red color, with a white face, and 
horned, was crossed- with the Suffolk polled bull, with a view, 
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mainly, no doubt, to improve the milking qualities of the breed, as 
well as to do away with the horns. Since then this old Norfolk 
breed seems to have died out. But the old Suffolk breed survives 
pure in one peculiar variety — a cow of golden yellow. Of course 
there are various shades of this color, but the real golden yellow is, 
to my mind, the most beautiful of all colors ; it is sometimes seen 
in horses, though but very rarely. Indeed, I do not recollect to 
have seen more than three or four in the course of my life. How- 
ever, this color is not popular in cows of the Red Polled breed, nor, 
indeed, I believe, among Short-horns. Perhaps the reason for this 
is that a pale washed-out yellow, which often occurs, gives a feeble 
look to an animal. 

"Of the old Suffolk breed, no one pretends to have traced the 
origin. Perhaps, in some future day, some of the numerous old 
manuscripts that are being reproduced in print may throw some 
light on the history of this animal — at present it is purely conjee* 
tural. The balance of probability would point to this kind of 
cattle being derived from the old white breed with black or red 
ears and muzzles. Polled cattle of this description were formerly 
to be found in various parts of Suffolk and Norfolk, and some small 
remnants remain to this day. The transition from white to yellow 
would not appear to be difficult. The pictures of J. Ward, the 
eminent cattle and landscape painter, furnish numerous instances of 
the prevalence of this breed, both polled and horned varieties, 
whether from an artistic preference, or from an actual preponder- 
ance of the type, it is hard to say. I have, myself, two oil paintings 
by this master, one of which contains a polled and the other a 
horned cow of the white breed, with red muzzle and ears. The 
breed with black ears and muzzles and more striking in appearance 
from the strong contrast in color; indeed, it is hardly possible to 
find anything prettier than a young calf of this kind. In the 
National Gallery there is a large landscape of a Yorkshire scaur, 
with groups of cattle. In the foreground stands a white bull of 
very massive proportions, ears and muzzle being of a light red. 

" The earliest descriptions of Suffolk cattle speak of them as of 
various colors, some cream or yellow, some brindled ; others, again, 
as red ; some as mouse-colored, or a kind of blue, but none of them 
as black— in this respect differing from the Scotch Kyloes, one of 
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the oldest, if not the oldest, breed of cattle in the British Isles. It 
is certainly not a little peculiar that none of the writers of that day 
mention black Suffolks, more especially as some of the Suffolks had 
been crossed with Galloways — a breed in which black certainly pre- 
dominates. No doubt, at times, red Galloways have been produced 
from pure-bred black parents, and some were said by Youatt to be 
of a dun or drab color. However, I am not inclined to accept the 
evidence of color as a sign of purity of race." 

Mr. Youatt has given it as his opinion that the Red Polls are 
descended from the Galloway breed ; but after a careful and impar- 
tial examination of the records bearing on the subject we are 
inclined to believe with Mr. Euren, editor of the Herd-book, that 
in the several varieties of Red Polled cattle we have the descend- 
ants of the ancient breed valued by our ancestors for their large 
yield of milk. This explanation of the derivation of the breed is 
the more probable when it is remembered that since 1765 there 
have been domesticated herds of white polled park cattle in Nor- 
folk, they having in that year been taken to Gunton, in Norfolk, 
from Middleton Hall, where they were maintained in a wild state 
long prior to 1697. These Gunton polled cattle and their offshoots 
became domesticated in Norfolk, were multiplied in the county, and 
it is almost certain that to them is chiefly due the distribution of a 
polled breed over the county. Arthur Young, in his survey of 
Suffolk, dated 1792, remarks that the cattle there "were uni- 
versally polled— that is, without horns." Files of the Norfolk 
Mercury show that in 1774 there were whole dairies of polled cattle 
in the county. It is clear that the Galloway cross was also intro- 
duced ; but there is distinct proof that polled cattle existed in con- 
siderable numbers both in Norfolk and Suffolk prior to the date 
when the Galloways themselves became generally polled. 

We read in the Norwich Mercury of 1770 advertisements of 
polled cattle, both bulls and cows, to be sold near Cawstown, Peep- 
ham and Pullham market. In 1802, advertisements for the Red 
Polled cattle were very numerous. 

These Galloways are distinctly stated to have been for purposes 
of feeding, simply; and that they were not used for creating a horn- 
less variety out of already hornless cattle is evident from the total 
want of similarity between them, not only in color but general 
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resemblance. The two breeds are totally dissimilar. If there is 
any resemblance in general contour and appearance between the 
Suffolk and Scotch Poll, it is to the Aberdeen- Angus, and not the 
Galloway. Photographs or engravings of these two breeds are 
strangely similar, and might be taken for either breed, except, in 
reality, the color and size ; while pictures of Red Polls and Gallo- 
ways could be distinguished at a glance. As Mr. R. E. Loftt 
points out, in a letter he has favored me with, " black and red are 
convertible colors, red Galloways being every now and then pro- 
duced from pure-bred black sire and dam." But whoever heard 
of a black Suffolk polled cow ? — which would be bound to appear 
once in a while if the breed owed any origin to a black polled 
breed. So that " an investigation of even a very limited nature is 
sufficient to convince anyone that the theory has been properly 
exploded," " that a breed of cattle, themselves hornless from their 
earliest origin, needed a cross with another hornless breed in order 
to make them polled." 

I have carefully examined all the earliest authorities on the coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk that could be expected to throw light 
on this subject. These authorities are : Norfolk — Nathaniel Kent,, 
" General View of Norfolk," 1794 ; William Marshall, " Rural 
Economy of Norfolk," 1787; Arthur Young, 1804. Suffolk— 
Arthur Young, " General View of Agriculture of Suffolk," 1794 ; 
and the following : Culley, " On Live Stock " ; John Lawrence, 
"Cattle," 1805; and Richard Parkinson, "Live Stock," 1810. 
The particulars given by these authorities need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say — as these notes are only required to go 
so far as will establish the correct origin of the polled breeds — 
in none of these county reports is there any evidence to support 
the assertion that the Red Polls owed any origin to the Galloway 
Scot; in fact, "no allegation had ever been made in such well- 
informed quarters " to such effect. Culley appears to have been 
the genius who " discovered " this supposititious origin for a breed 
already polled, and Lawrence, Parkinson, Henderson, Youatt and 
others have been content to serve up the same old fable without 
examination — thus leaving a legacy of error to the Galloway histo- 
rian, to his own detriment. 

As to the claims of the Galloway, therefore, as being the origin. 
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even in part of the Suffolk, or any other polled race which were 
polled before they were, the position may be illustrated thus : To 
the name given to a certain garden weed, coltsfoot, whose flower 
appears before the leaves, hence called "the son before the father." 
To the ideas expressed in the Rig-veda. 1 Indra is the principal 
god of the Veda, who made Heaven and Earth, and the account 
of whose origin is that he had "begotten his own father and 
mother from his own body." " Indra begat his parents " is exactly 
the parallel of the claims of the Galloway. 

The above may be said to be all that is known at present in 
the best-informed quarters. I now am able to produce the last 
and most conclusive item of testimony to this already well-forged 
chain. This is derived from the "palaeontology" of language; 
by the existence, in the good old times, of a word used in Suffolk 
to name the polled cattle of the locality. That word was mooly, 
meaning a polled cow. It was in use, according to old English 
philologists, during and previous to 1750, as will be shown in the 
chapter on Philology. This will illustrate the value of philology 
as a source of evidence. It occupies a similar and as exact a position 
as " the testimony of the rocks." That the word was of Suffolk 
use in England and was a household word in those days is incon- 
testible. It is therefore curious to know that it seems extinct 
now, or unknown to such a widely informed student as Mr. G. 
Gilbert, for in answer to my query he informed me he was totally 
unaware of any local or provincial word used in the way indicated. 
The very near equivalents of the word, as in the Irish and Gaelic 
maol, and north of Scotland mooly, will be commented on again, 
and they suggest important reflections. 

The fact of the use of this word in these days in Suffolk is 
proof sufficient of the great antiquity of the cattle the word 
described — an antiquity much greater than of a breed that never 
had any such cognomen — as the Galloway. 

But I offer another proof of the worth of this link of evidence 
as satisfying our requirements in that respect. Let us jump over 
to America. What do we find ? That this same word mooly is in 

1 The Cosmology of the Rig-veda. By H. W. Wallis. Published by 
the Hibbert Trustees. Williams and Norgate, London. 

India, What does it Teach us? By Max Miiller. Funk and Wag- 
nails. 
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universal, living, use to describe the polled cow in all her various 
forms. 

Mr. Euren, in his history of the breed in the Red Polled Herd 
Book, Vol. I., very evidently was perfectly unconscious of the fact 
of the claims of the word mooly to being an early Suffolk provin- 
cialism. If he had, how more positive would have been the remark- 
able query he makes — showing how close his " speculation " came to 
real exactitude ; — note he uses marks indicating the " foreign " use 
of the word: "'Muley' cattle have been in Virginia for a great 
many years, and their descendants have also been uniformly polled. 
... It would be of value to the students of the history of cattle 
were search to be made respecting the introduction of polled stock 
into America. It is recorded that many of the earlier settlers were 
natives of Norfolk and Suffolk villages. May they not have taken 
over polled cattle, which at that day were so numerous in Suffolk 
and on the Norfolk borders?" 

He does not suggest that these settlers, if they did not — the first 
of them — take polled cattle, took the word mooly with them ; and, 
finding that the cattle there, of various origins, then or subsequently 
introduced, frequently coming polled, applied the word to them they 
had been accustomed to. 
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Ice Plant. Mesembryanthemum crystallinum L. 

THE ice plant, from the Cape of Good Hope, was introduced 
into Europe in 1727. 1 It is advertised in American seed 
lists 2 of 1881 as a desirable vegetable for boiling like spinage, or 
for garnishing. Vilmorin 3 says the thickness and slightly acid 

i Noisette. Man., 1829, 538. 

a Thorburn's Cat., 1881. 

3 Vilmorin. The Veg. Gard., 1885, 275. 



